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| Safety measures 


Rail accidents a 


By FRANK G. MOXLEY 


Editor, Railway Review 
HE triple train accident at Har- 
row and Wealdstone has drawn 
Public attention to the whole ques- 


justifies 4 
now ji lion of rail safety. 
health, let |, Despite the high record British Railways | 


told (in 1951 only 1 was killed in every 38 
iMiNion passenger journeys) the public is 
‘rrified by accidents of this magnitude 
td demands that everything possible 
Should be done to prevent them in the 


ind of weapon 
Manchestel 
n be the ~~ 
1 that it cou’ ls 
o far known. | Mure, 
it it has beet There are, too, grave questionings as 10 
‘ee America ) Snether this accident and others could have 
tenise Brita a avoided. Are all known safety de- 
powerful ally: "es employed ? If they are not, what is 
inst Russia, | jeventing their adoption? —_Is_ research 
however, as*3i "Mg carricd on to evolve greater safety | 
ne member Measures ? 


yon, who veer To the first question there is the blunt 
nees—wheth® | answer “nfo.” — Stated simply, enough is 
gown about some rail accidents lo make 
pall almost wholly preventable. Devices 
a been invented, developed and in fact 
ac which have virtually obviated most 
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the accepted Ny pi rail accidents. — 
1 extension | R’s recommendations 
yy ESPON ee) the National Union of Railwaymen six 
that the Prey ars ago investigated the question of 
g its inteer ” /afety measures. 
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Their recommendations to the Minister 
of War Transport included the extension 
*f cotour light signalling, improvements 
™ vacuum brake apparatus, early instal- 
ation of Automatic Train Control (ATC) 
With audible warning, the fitting of buck- 
ve couplings and provision of articulated 
Coaches, installation of “track circuiting 
on all main lines and busy suburban lines. 
nd ammunitio These recommendations were not imprac- 
r positions ® “al ones. They are not the only ones that 
of this countty ld be made. Apparatus like colour-light 
yo'sand=pake- |) Salling. ATC, buck-eye couplings have 

meen in use on British Railways for years. 


eterrent; thers ¢ : 
n the immol@, “olour light signalling, a system of 


enemy humm *owerful electric aspect lights taking the 
sre “worthle® |"ace of semaphore arms, has been used 
he enemy © |d has been extended gradually. 
lefence; ib 15 But colour light signalling, immensely | 
nurder. ig Superior though it is to semaphore, is 
America iS" | Still the exception even on main lines. 
enace than 0. ' Buck-eye coupling has also been used on 
ompetition © |ttain sections and experience both here 
come to be ae 74, abroad shows that in the case of acci- 


“nts buck-eye coupling has reduced the 
he of such accidents. Yet new coach- 


if picking on 
1 differences, I ; 
ls, a war wil! |e stock is being introduced without it. 
00 “appishl > ATC, a system whereby some of the res- 
ave not be Pnsibility for stopping trains is taken 
‘en immeaS¥| stom the driver, is in use on 2,600 main 
try joining fl ‘Me miles of the Western Region and some 
People % “4 miles on the London-Tilbury line. 
1e atom bom . This system gives a warning at the dis- 
> war; there") “nt or caution signal and automatically 
peace and th | ts on the brakes should the signal be in 
suspicion #7| Ne caution position. 
of honest pet (barring mechanical or electrical failure 
the sands “the driver’s unauthorised interference 
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MAKING GERMANY A 
KOREA IN EUROPE | 


Rearmament may be decisive step 


By OLWEN BATTERSBY 


RESOLUTION, describing the Contractual Agreement with Germany 
as a new threat to peace which endangered the possibility of a re- 
unification of Germany, and pledging 
which it was hoped would not be ratified by the Parliaments of France 
and Western Germany, was passed unanimously at a London meeting last 


Circulation last week 11,700 


WS 


FOURPENCE 


— FENNER BROCKWAY, MP 


continued opposition to the treaty, 


week organised by the British group of the Committee for the Peaceful 


Solution of the German problem. 


: The resolution urged Her Majesty’s government to seek through a meeting of the 
Four Powers the acceptance of the conditions necessary for a free election of an all- 


German government with whom a peace treaty could be negotiated. 


Britain’s decision in favour of the re- 
armament of Germany had_ strengthened 
the forces making for war, Fenner Brock- 
way, Labour MP for Eton and Slough, told 
the meeting. 

Theoretically, he said, rearmament might 
be accompanied by a constructive policy for 
peace and might not end in war. 


This view was held by many in Parlia- 
ment. 

But historically the rivalry of two great 
power blocks had always led to war, and 
already he feared that we had reached the 
stage when instead of policy controlling re- 
armament, rearmament was controlling 
policy. 


A fateful mistake 


The division of Germany, like the divi- 
sion of Korea, had been a fateful mistake, 
for which Russia had her share of respon- 
sibility. But the mistake having been 
made, it should nave been the aim of ail 
peace lovers to end that division at the 
earliest moment. 

For when a great nation is divided into 
two parts, each of which becomes integ- 
rated into one or other of the two oppos- 
ing power blocs of the world, the 
disunity is likely to be permanent unless 
resolved by the method of world war. 
The rearmament of Western Germany 

might well prove a decisive step toward re- 
peating in Germany the tragedy of 
Korea 

Russia had made an offer of free and 
democratic elections. “I am cynical about 
their offer,’ said Fenner Brockway. “I 
do not believe that Russia believes in free- 
dom or democracy.” But the proposal 
was made and he thought it should have 
been accepted, and a meeting of the Four 
Powers welcomed. 

For if instead we now force militarism 
on a people who do not desire it, how reli- 
able will they be ?” he asked. 

“And if we force on them armaments 
we shall be allowing the minority of Nazi- 
minded people to gain control of the mili- 
tary machine of their country and of 


the industrial production of arms. Krupp 
will be a great industrial figure once 
more, along with the Nazi Jeaders now 
released from prison. 


“The common man and woman of Ger- 
many have one desire: the unity of their 


country Any step which we take to make 
this more difficult is not merely a crime 
against the German people; it is a crime 
against the peace of Europe and the 
world.” 


‘What he wanted to see was not a Euro- 
pean Korea, but a Germany becoming in- 
stead a great neutral area in between the 
two rival blocs, a barrier to hostility and 
a contribution to the peace of the world. 
He believed that this was still a possibility. 


Victor Yates, MP for the Ladywood 
division of Birmingham, compared the Ger- 
many of 1946 with the Germany of 1952 
from which he had recently returned. 

In 1945 Germany was prostrate, the 
people were hungry, children were starving. 

He remembered climbing to the top of 
one of the largest Krupp factories in Essen 
and watching the dismantling of the large 
steel works around him, the parts being 


packed into large wooden cases and shipped 
to Russia at a cost of £1 million. Yet the 
starving onlookers had no means of em- 
ployment. 


Krupp’s millions 


Today Krupp, the former war criminal, 
was being restored to the power he once 
possessed, with a grant of £25,000,000 and 
13,000,000 ncn-voting shares in the ir-n and 
steel industry. But the majority of the 
people were strongly opposed to the re- 
militarisation of their country. 

John Elton, the Secretary of the British 
Group, told how the Committee for the 
Peaceful Solution of the German Problem 
had grown out of the revulsion to German 
rearmament felt in both France and Ger- 
many A conference for members of both 
East and West Germany and all neighbour- 
ing countries was planned to take place in 
Stockholom, October 18-21. Further infor- 
mation could be obtained by -writing to 6 
Pump Court, London, W.C.2. 


ir reading 


Let us now praise famous nien... such 
"8 have brought tidings in prophecies... 
"We were their words in their instruction: 


SIA 3s. 64: 


t year’s Such as sought out musical tunes and set 
forth verses in writing ... living peace- 
bly in their habitations ... honoured in 

1= | their generations and “a glory in their 

‘ander tays.—Ecclesiasticus. 

eae XO the well known tune of 

15 Crimond and the words of the 

E LORD? | 3rd Psalm, with which the concerts 

” fe the Glasgow Orpheus Choir in- 

Pingba ytiably ended, we bade farewell to 
th Roberton. 

. The chapel of the Western Crematorium 

INTTEE Glasgow was packed to capacity while 

nw. ly Be crowd gathered outside to pay their 
dae ‘t tributes to a well-beloved friend. 

2 thy ae >the sun was shining’and the distant hills 
are bathed in the golden tints of a lovely 


jngg@Mn day, and the prevailing note was 
a One of sadness—though sorrow there was 


j;.°r loss—but of gratitude for Hugh's 


Service 


fi and friendship, and an abiding 
, | svtton. : j 
vay WC2 Y yee Orpheus and the Phoenix choirs 


lta ® there to sing “Come let us to the Lord 
tm.” “By cool Siloam’s shady rill” and 


YAY mectiy 


Stig ford’s setting to “They told me, Hera- 
1 Gat t.28: you were dead,” and the service was 
pales atduel is old friend, the Rev. Archie 
TAY HALL- i, “Ucted by his old friend, the Rev. , 


: invited. Gj 


Londoes f Nad 


ty@ieson, with Maurice Jacobson to pay a 
_«avte to the man and the musician. 

it," his heart beat the pulse of all human. 
tha 88 Archie Jamieson so aptly described 
‘Ay Mailing kindliness of Hugh, Roberton. 
| “ny fenius as a musician, conductor and 


w. F- 
yndon, N16 
| Doser issued in a life dedicated to the 


HUGH ROBERTON: EVANGELIST OF MUSIC 


spreading of beauty. ; 

“In a communion of mathematics and 
mysticism he has made a contribution to 
choral music which has not only touched 
every part of the world, but will enrich the 
generations to come. He was an evangelist 
of music and that same genius impelled him 
to serve with unfaltening loyalty and de- 
votion the causes which represented the 
true welfare:of humanity. He was a ser- 
vant of the kingdom of Christ to be.” 

Among those causes none was dearer to 
Hugh Roberton’s theart than the pacifism 
which embraced them all, and he gave his 
full and loyal support to the Peace Pledge 


By STUART MORRIS 


who as General Secretary of the Peace 
Pledge Union as well as a close friend of 
Sir Hugh Roberton attended the funeral 
in Glasgow last Friday. Sir Hugh Rober- 
tin was 78 years of age when he died on 
October 7. 


Union as one of its sponsors from the 
earliest days. 

Perhaps no single incident is so typical as 
that which occurred during the war when 
the BBC refused to broadcast the Orpheus 
Choir or to allow the facilities of the Glas- 
gow studio for a broadcast arranged by 
the Eire radto. 

The BBC made it plain that the ban was 
entirely due to Hugh’s pacifism and his op- 
position to the war and that it would be 
removed if he would change his mind. 

This, of course, Hugh Roberton refused 
to do, but neither was he prepared to 
aequiesce in a decision which he regarded 
as an intolerable interference not only in 


i 
his own rights but in the rights of all those. 
who used the radio. , 

He drew the distinction between a speaker 
invited to broadeast and, therefore, under 
an obligation to give his own views, and a 
choir whose business it was to sing. 

He refused to be silenced and gathered 
the support not only of fellow musicians 
like Doctor Vaughan Williams, who de- 
clined to broadcast so long as the ban on 
the choir continued, but of thousands of 
others. ! 

It was (Winston Churchill, who during the 
discussion which arose in the House of 
Commons said that the pacifist views of its 
conductor would not make a choir sing flat. 

So the ban was lifted and Hugh Roberton 
won an important victory for a principle 
ee is essential if life is to be full and 
ree. 

The knighthood bestowed upon him 
during the premiership of Ramsay Mac- 
donald was of value to him only because it 
was a recognition of the services which he 
had rendered to the cause of beauty in 
musie and the social betterment of his 
fellow men. om 

He was always suspicious of flattery and | 
ostentation. The simplicity of beauty and 
truth had to be the keynote of all he 
touched. He needed not the spur of fame 
and yet he was a famous man, though fame 
and applause meant nothing except as an 
appreciation of the beauty and truth which 
he longed to help men to see. 

He never gathered for himself. He was 
far too busy giving out, and what he gave 
was himself. The “musical tunes and 
verses set down in writing” will be his 
memorial, carrying his message into the 

(Continued on page five) 


Balloons to 


go up for 
Cambridge 


Peace Week 


NE cf the most eventful weeks 
of peace activity for some time 
begins in Cambridge on October 19. 
The Cambridge Peace Council, which 
unites twenty-two religious, political and 
social organisations of the City, has planned 
for months past to make this week one 
which will reach out into every quarter of 
the City and beyond into the rural areas. 


Nearly twenty meetings, film shows and 
pageants will be held in halls in various 
sections of the City. 

Fen three days, a bo-.kstall stocked and 
manned by the affiliated societies will 
occupy the centre of the Market Square. 


No ordinary stall this, for, decorated 
with handprinted fabrics bearing the peace 
emblem specially designed for this week by 
Cambridge sculptress Betty Rea, and car- 
rying displays of peace literature of all 
kinds, it will surely be a colourful spectacle, 
one that will attract much attention. 

_ The highlight of the week’s meetings— 
listed on page 5—is that of Thursday. 
October 23, when Sir Richard Acland will 
speak in the Guildhall on Constructive 
Peacemaking, with the Rev. Prof. C 
Raven in the chair. 

_ No less popular will be Tuesday’s event 
in the same place for the internationally 
famous tenor, Peter Pears, a member of 
the Peace Piedge Union, with Clive Zorian 
and Daniel Kelly, members of the Musi- 
clans’ Organisation for Peace, will give a 
concert. 

To reach out into thousands of Cambridge 
homes, a vast publicity campaign has been 
in train this week. 

Ten thousand pr-grammes and thousands 

(Continued on page five) 


“SWE HOPE TO AROUSE 
PUBLIC OPINION” 


—(Canon Raven 
Canon Raven, DD, FBA, former Vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge University, has 
sent Peace News the following message 
in connection with Cambridge Peace 
Week. He is President of the Cam- 


bridge Peace Council : 


“Now that we are assured on all sides, by 
My. Churchill, by both candidates for the 
Presidency of the United States, by Mr. 
Stalin and by an inereasing number of 


lesser leaders that the prospect of a third 
world war is receding, it would seem 
timely to transfer our attention to con- 
structive peace-making. 

“There is still much to be done in studying 
the baste conditions on which lasting 
peace depends; much also in regard to 
practical programmes both for removing 
barriers and for promoting the relief of 
want and the growth of mutual under- 
standing; most perhaps in disclosing and 
reforming our own prejudices, ignorances 
and errors. 

“In the Cambridge Peace Week we hope te 
promote ‘these ends and also to arouse 
public opinion to a fuller recognition of 
its opportunity and responsibility.” 


. 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N4 
STAmford Hill 2262 (three lines) 


17th October, 1952. 


THE ARMY THAT 
WE NEED 


R. TRYGVE LIE, the Secretary 

General of the United Nations, 

is making the suggestion to the 

General Assembly’s Collective 

Measures Committee that the United 

Nations should recruit an_ inter- 
national armed force of 60,000 men. 


The army suggested would not really be 
an internaticnal force f-r Mr. Lie has had 
to face certain obvious facts of the pre- 
sent international situation and has come 
to realise that a unified U.N. army 
ig not possible of achievement. 


Instead he now sugvestts that a minimum 
of 60,000 volunteers should be recruited 
into reserves in their own countries, on the 
lines of the Br'tish Territorial Army, but 
that these should be kept distinct from 
the national forces of the c-untries con- 
cerned. 


We do not believe an internati.nal army 
to be either desirable or possible, and the 
watering-down of Mr. Trygve Lie’s con- 
ception is a measure of his recognition of 
the truth of the second of these contentions. 


* 


Although he asscciated hig comments 
with a statement of the claims of such 
bodies as NATO as effective defence instru- 
ments, some comments made by the rer- 
manent British delegate, Sir Gladwyn Jebb. 
on this subject, in Montreal, are very much 
to the point. 


He remarked that if hostilities arose be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the Western 
Powers (he expressed this by the phrase: 
“Tf the Soviet Union were determined cn 
aggression,” which is the Tartuffian counter- 
part to the equivalent self-rightecsusness of 
the Russian spokesmen) what would be 
taking place would be world war and not 
any kind of “ policing’ operations: and he 
urged that the International Secretariat 
of the United Nations was unsuited to the 
task of waging war “as its whole philo- 
scphy was universal and unwarlike.” 

If this is true we wish this philosophy 
eould find more vigorous expression through 
the Secretary-General. 


* 


The special agencies of the United 
Nations are doing good work in the world 
within the scope of their resources. 

The general public, h>wever, gets very 
little information to strike its imagina- 
tion abcut these activities from the general 
newspapers. They can read an occasional 
magazine article, but if they desire more 
news they have to seek it out in specialised 
publicaticns. 


If instead of his futile scheme for an 
international armed force the Secretary- 
General would put forward proposals for 
the recruitment of a genuine inter- 
national volunteer force of young 
men who culd co-operate with the speci- 
alised agencies and form their advance 
guard in cases of emergency arising from 
eatastrophes such as flosds and earth- 
quakes, he would be proposing something 
that would be immediately practicable. 


Such a proposal would, we believe, meet 
with an enthusiastic response, and would 
strike the imagination of the man in the 
street In a way that U.N. activities fail 
to do at present. 


In such a force young men could be 
given the same kind of cccupational train- 
ing to fit them for the work before them. 
as they are today in the armies of 
the world; indeed, over a fairly wide area 
the ttypes of occupational training would 
be precisely the same. 


There is a great deal of human helpful- 
ness awaiting the release that such a 
scheme would provide. 


* 


We refer in another column to the work 
done by members of the American forces at 
Wealdstone. We recall also the great help- 
fulness of the armed forces during the Lyn- 
mouth flocd period. 


We believe these young men enter upon 
this kind of work with a, special zest, as 
providing a form of activity that does not 
carry with it—and can to some extent 
compensate—theiy sense of inner disquiet 
about the more usual activities to which 
their lives are being directed. 


A very high proportion of the young men 
who go before a tribunal to seek exemption 
from military service would be glad to be 
enrolled for such work as we have indicated, 
and we are confident that they have their 
counterparts in every country in the world. 

There is an enormous field of work upon 
which they could be engaged, from the 
bringing of material aid, technical guidance, 
and the teaching of simple skills to the 
under-developed peoples, to the emergency 
work that is so urgently calling to be done 
in both South and Nerth Korea. 


Penetrating the curtain 


| E are glad to note that after we 
| went to press last week Mr. 
Michael Scott was given a _ transit 
visa (some ten weeks after he made 
applivation for it) to enable him to 
attend the United Nations General 
Assembly. 


The visa is given for the duration of the 
Assembly only, and limits Mr. Scott’s move- 
ments to an area near the UN headquarters, 
eonditions with which Mr. Scott will have 
no quarrel. 


While putting on record the satisfactory 
termination of this matter we feel we should 
give particulars of the complete lack of 
consideration we ourselves have encoun- 
tered at the hands of the U.S. authorities 
on a similar matter. We have arranged 
with Mr. Gerald Bailey to supply us 
with articles on the Assembly meetings. 
We also asked Mrs. Jessie Street, who 
has written on ‘United Nations matters 
for Peace News, to supply us with news 
items arising in the course of the sittings 
of the General Assembly, and we issued our 
accreditation to her as a Peace News cor- 
respondent. This accreditation was duly 
accepted by the United Nations authorities 
in this country, and at the end of July (i.e. 
about ten weeks aco) Mrs. Street made her 
application for a visa, which was forwarded 
to Washington. 


From that day to this we ‘have heard no 
word from the United States department 
responsible for issuing visas. There have 
been letters, telephone enquiries and cables, 
but nothing thas brought a reply. 


We must make it clear that every cour- 
tesy has been received from the U.S. Vice- 
Consul in this country and that the attitude 
of the United Nations authorities both in 
this country and the United States thas been 
helpful. This has had no effect, however, 
on the State Department. which has simply 
ignored every approach that has been made. 


Three times arrangements have been 
made for Mrs. Street’s passage and three 
times they have had to be cancelled. A 
eable from ourselves to the Visa Section of 
the State Department at Washington ask- 
ing for a decision one way or the other has 
simply been ignored like every other 
approach. 


To the principle that is involved here 
we shall return. There is a provision in 
the agreement between the United Nations 
and the United States regarding the head- 
quarters of the United Nations which stipu- 
lates that no impediments shall be imposed 
to transit te UN headquarters of represen- 
tatives of the Press. 

What we are doing now is to draw atten- 
tion to the churlish lack of decent con- 
sideration by the US State Department for 
the convenience of those who are concerned 
to follow the proceedings of the meetings 
of the General Assembly. 


Posturing at the hustings 


HE Conservative Press is de-j| 
nouncing Mr. Attlee for caring: 
more about the divisions in his! 
Party than about the country’s | 
future good. 

Mr. Churchill, however, in his winding-up 
speech at Scarbeor-ugh seems to care more 
absut proving the Socialists were wrong 
when they called him a “ warmonger than 
absut announcing any positive policy for 
preserving peace. 

“There is a general feeling.” he said, 
that on the whole the danger of war has 
receded since we became resnonsible.” And 
that was all about either war or peace. 

It would have been more consoling to 
know upon what poliey of the Conservative 
Party this “ general feeling” is based. 

Great armaments, air exercises, naval 
exercises in the Arctic and Britain’s atom 
bomb may make Mr. Churchill feel safe 
from war; tz most people these terrifying 
commitments create a sense of insecurity, 
nct of security. 

All Mr. Churchill is doing is to claim 
that there is n> essential division between 
Conservative and Labour policy on war 
preparation. The Morecambe Conference, 
however, may have made a difference. 


Better than a Party 
automaton 


HE courageous speeches made by | 
Viscount Hinchingibrooke in the : 
cause of peace, his opposition to re- | 
armament, and his abstention from 
voting in the debate on West German 
rearmament, have caused the Execu- 
tive of the South Dorset Conservative 


Party to decide that he shall not be | 


adopted as candidate at the next. 
election. 


Speaking at a meeting arganised by the | 
National Peace Council as long ago as} 
March, 1951, Lord Hinching}srooke said: | 
“Some people think that the way out is 
to arm the United Natisns with the atomic 
bomb, and let them use it. That is not 
the way out at all; it ig the way into the 
jaws of hell. . ..A great Christian country 
like ours should take the lead in getting | 


379 


away from war. 
Continuously, both in Parliament and 


rew demonstration of the priority of 
Russian foreign policy over Communist 
| principle in international affairs. I can; 


| involve increasing numbers of resisters 
and areas of resistance. This expansion 
is designed, apparently, to focus UN’s 


through letters to the Press, he has tried | 
to give this lead. 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


Speaking this year in a debate in the 
House of Commons on June 25 he said: 

“Since we have crossed the 38th Parallel 
it seems to me from a_ strictly United 
Nati-ns point of view, based on the 
original sanctions and agreements, that 
the war has lost its moral content.” 
Equally outspoken was his criticism of 

foreign policy given in the House on 
August 1: 

“T urge the Government to let it 
(NATO) rest. I urge them ty go for 
something else. I urge them to go for 
a four-Power conference with Russia 
now, even if the agenda is a lsose one. 
I urge them to go for a united Ger- 
MAN Ves coe 
We evreatly appreciate the stand taken 

by Vise -unt Ilinchingbrooke in opposition 
9 the yvreat majority of both political 
parties, and hope that when a_ special 
meeting’ of the whole South Dorset Con- 
servative Association is held the members 
will vegister satisfaction that they have 
been represented by something better than 
a Party automaton. 


Departure of G. F. Kennan 


HE appointment of Mr. George 
Kennan as U.S, Ambassador to 
Russia was accompanied by a cer- 
tain tentativeness and it is not wholly 
surprising that the Russians have so 
quickly taken steps to relieve them- 
selves of him. 


The announcement that his appointment 
Was acceptable to Russia, for instance, was 
made months bef re the appointment was 
to take effect. 


The doubt arose from the fact that he 
had been responsible for a much publicised 
ariicle which had advocated a policy of 
“containment” to be applied to Russia, 
that could well have been regarded as pro- 
viding the euidinge lines for the policies of 
such U.S. statesmen as Mr. Dulles. 

The comment made by Mr. Kennan in 
Germany, comblaining about the heavy re- 
strictions an Ambassador in Russia had to 
live under—allowing a possible slight 
exaggeration for emphasis—ig obviously 
essentially true. 


S. Africa: The tribulations 
of the Party 
By 0. CALDECOTT 


‘HE bye-election for the Cape 

. Western Native Representative 
seat, vacated by Mr. Sam Kahn by 
order of the Minister of Justice under | 
the Suppression of Communism Act, 
will soon take place. 

As I reported some weeks ago the: 
Minister has forbidden another ex-Com- 
munist, Mr. Bunting, to seek election, but 
the latter by having himself nominated 
just before nominations closed ensured that 
his name will appear on the ball-'t forms. 
By this means he hoped to be ‘ elected” 
and thereby demonstrate the overwhelming 
support for “‘ Communist ” policies among 
the Africans. 

An interesting development has been that 
the African National Congress has adopted 
a policy of boycott on the election and 
threatened punitive action against any of 
its members who take any part in it. One 
is left wondering whether the White “ ex- 
Communists”? who seek election or elec- 
toral demonstrations in their support are 
not, with the break-up of the Party and 
the development of the passive resistance 
ntovemert, losing touch with African 
opinion, even in the Congess where their 
Black comrades are strong. 


Communists embarrassed ? 


The Manchester Guardian reported last 
week that Russia may support South Africa 
at U.N. in refusing to admit the Asian 
resolution on (the violatiin of human 
right in S uth Africa) to the Assembly’s 
agenda. Reason: Russia is fearful of pre- 
cedents for U.N. “ interference.” 

Tt is always possible that the Com- 
munists in S-uth Africa and outside it may 
now change their line and opp2se the Asian 
resolution, although they are tos far com- 
mitted both in the passive resistance move- 
ment and in support for_U.N. intervention 
for this ta be likely. Communists should | 
watch developments at U.N. for a possible 


foresee stme disillusioning happenings if 
the MG’s report is true. 


Defiance campaign’s “second stage” 


The secretary-general of the African 
National Congress said on Octsber 5 that 
the Congress would “agitate in the Pro- 
tectorates’”’ against incorporation and that 
the defiance campaign in the Union itself 


was now in its second stage, which would 


attention on the campaign. 


| country seems to be the symbol of a third 


The basis of the Rassian complaint 1s 
that it is a truth that should not be pro- 
claimed by an Ambassadur. , 

Russian Ambassadors abroad act with 
much greater propriety. Abuse of foreign 
eovernments is undertaken by other spokes- 
men of ‘the Russian Government. 


Ends and means 


G. F. Kennan’s writings disclose a como- 
plex and divided mind. 

There is a passage in an address he gave | 
at Dartmouth College that says wit 
eloquence what pacifists feel should occupy 
the minds of men today. 


“Perhaps we should not pre-occupy | 
ourselves excessively with the purposes 0 
effort, but should try to assure ourselves 
primarily that the methods by which we 
conduet it are ones which our own souls | 
can live with.” 

One would think, however, that no souls 
having: any sense of warth could live with 
the intention (even the provisional inten: | 


tion) of creating future Hiroshimas 2? 
Nagasakis. 

Kennan has argued, like Benedetto Cr® 
that it is impessible to carry into the affairs 
of states the coneepts of ripht and wront | 
to assume that state action is a fit sub: 
ject for moral judgment. 

This doctrine is a very dangerous ones 
but it has its value when it is used, 4% 
by Kennan, for application to other states: 
It then becomes of considerable value § 
an antidote to the deadly tendency 
righteous indignation that can take a people 
into war. 


If you elaim the right to demand that 
your eoncetti-ns of moral behaviour shall 
apply elsewhere, then, says Kennan, you 
will be “indignant against the lawbreakel 
and teel 2 moral superiority over him, And 
when such indignation spills over into mill; 
tary contest it knows no bounds short oF 
the reduction cf the lawbreaker to the point 
of complete submissiveness.” 


Tragedy 
WwW yi draw attention to the com- 
¥ ments on page one by the 
Editor of the Railway Review on the 
question of railway safety. 

Until the investigation into the cause of | 
the Wealdst-ne accident has taken place | 
it would be improper to assume that an 
of the possible measures indicated by Ml 
Moxley would have prevented this terrible 
accident, although it is apparent that cel 
tain precautions sometimes advocated (suc? 
ag the separation of passenger coaches 
from the engine) would have greatly 1 
duced the death poll. 

When we get the report we shall kn) 
to what 


| to spend on armaments. 


Compare the £6 to £8 millions that tne | 
Minister of Transport calculated in 19% 
would be necessary with the enormol | 
sumg that have been spent to ensure tha 
Great Britain will be capable of inflictin® 
death and destruction on the ITiroshin™ 
and Nagasaki scale; and consider the poi®! 
made by Mr. Moxley that whereas we fit 
it possible ro move with great rapidit 
when it is a question of developing rada 
as a means of air-craft detection we hav® 
been fifty years without brincing an avail 
able system. of railway accident preventio® 
into general application. 


Americans at Wealdstone 


C is not often that Peace New? 

commends the actions of troop® 
and least of all those of American Ail 
Force Units wh-se very presence in this 


world war. But the humanity of the me! 
composing at least one such unit, the medi” 
cal staff of the 7th U.S. Air Divisi@ 
stationed at Ruislip, appeared at its bee“ 
“above all nations,” after the train disaste! 
at Wealdstone. 

Unsummoned except by a general broad: 
east for help, several American colonels, 2" 
qualified doctors, and a number of assl® 
tants, including a coloured nurse, Liev® 
Abbie Sweetwine, went to the scene wit! 
remarkable promptitude. They are rep rte 
to have saved at least twenty lives 
means of the blosd plasma and morph! 
flown to them in a special aircraft fro 
the base at Burtonwood, Lancashire, 2 
miles away. 

Not only did ‘they think of the injured: 
but of the shocked and hungry: the office 
in charge of the rescue work ordered every 
thing in their Mess fram spirits to sand 
wichés ‘to be sent “down here.” In a spee? 
at Scarkorough referring to the sympat Y 
and practical help inspired by the traged*’ 
Mr. A. T. Lennox-Boyd, Minister of Tran% 
port, included “nt least” the personnel % 
this American unit, “who came lavishly a! 
immediately to our aid.” 


a 
COME YOURSELF AND 
BRING YOUR FRIENDS 
Peace News Birthday 
and Dick Sheppard Anniversary © 


CONWAY HALL 
Friday, October 31, 7.30 p.m. 


ADMISSION 1s. Od. 


Preceeded by social gathering at 6.30 p.m- 
Refreshments available 2s. éd. 


For speakers and artistes see Diary, page 5. 
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The Cambridge 


Peace Council 
LINK FOR 22 GROUPS 


THE Cambridge Peace Council, which is 
organising a local Peace Week this 
moath, has a record of united activity for 
Peace dating back to the 1930’s. It has 
always endeavoured to bring together as 
Wide a range of organisations as possible, 
trom left to right in polities, from religious 
Societies to trade unions. In its achieve- 
Ments the Council has owed a very great 
debt, both before the war and since, to the 
Personality of its Chairman, the late Dr. 
Alex Wood. 

In 1932 there was formed in Cambridge 
an Anti-War council, which had rather a 
Pronounced Left-Wing flavour and drew its 
Support mainly from the local Labour and 
tade union movement. 


It became known chiefly through its ac- 


tivity in organising a local anti-war ballot 
and” exhibition—an = anti-war — exhibition 
Which visited London and other towns, and, 
Some years later ay exhibition on Fascism 
and War. In 1935 it distributed a special 
broadsheet at a Mildenhall Air display, the 
Seizure of which by the police became the 
Subject of a successful High Court action 
(Dr. Wooster vy. the Chief Constable of 
Cambridgeshire). 

It soon became clear, however, that a much 
broader and more representative bedy was 
Needed to co-ordinate the activity of the 
Numerous town and university proups and 
Individuals concerned by the growing drift 
of war. Accordingly the joint committee 
is the thirteen societies responsible for the 
‘96 Peace Week convened a local con- 
ference in April 1937, with the intention of 
forming a permanent Peace Council. 

t was at this conference, whch was ad- 
fressed by Mr. Gerald Bailey, of the 
National Peace Council, that the Cam- 
Tidge Peace Council was launched. 

Some fifty local organisations from 
‘Own and university were represented at 
‘Ne inaugural conference. They ranged 
Tom the University Conservative Asso- 
“lation to the Communist Party; they in- 
luded the Congregational Society, the 
Society of Friends and the Fellowship of 
Xeconciliation, Women’s Institutes, Co- 
erative Guilds and a number of trade 
Mion branches. Dr. Alex Wood became its 
nairman and Councillor Mrs. Hartree its 
Yice chairman. Its Peace Week was to be- 
Come an annual event up to the outbreak of 
War (and there was a Peace Week even in 
November 1939). 

After the War the Cambridge Peace 
Counei] was revived on Dr. Wood’s initiative. 
Its basis was somewhat narrower than that 
“f its predecessor, ® 
ol some twenty’ 

d Heer 
manmee ce bles 


The decision this & 
year to join forces 
m Peace Week, 
Prites Maurice! 
obb, the present 
Vice-chairman, was 
taken without a} 
senting voice! 
and has _ opened; 
fresh opportunities 

Or working to- 
Sether in peace 
Work, despite dif- 
erences in view- 
Point. 


Cambridge owes 
him a debt. 


The late Dr. Alex ae : 
Wood at a pre-1939 
peace-camp. 
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ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION 


IN order to help us reach our aim of 
_ £1,000 for 1952 we have two subsidiary 
aims for this month. 

1. To secure the £1 promised by “Y.” if 
24 other readers of Peace News would each 
Blve £1 to the Peace Pledge Union’s Head- 
Quarters Fund before the end of the month. 
i secure the £10 promised by 
A.D.S.” if six others would promise £10 


We have received one £10 in response to 

the latter challenge and £19 in response to 
the former. 
. My immediate appeal this week therefore 
AS for five more members to give or promise 
zl0 each and for five more to send £1 before 
vetober 31. We shall then secure an ad- 
ditional £11 for the Fund. 

I am most encouraged by the response to 
the original “incitement” and feel sure 
‘at others will be and that the good be- 
Binning will prompt other readers to take 
‘dvantage of these offers while there is 
time, And, of course, further gifts will be 
‘elping us not only to reach the aim for 
Uetober, but to secure the £100 promised if 
the Fund reaches £900 by December 31. 

é Every little helps towards that aim, and 

he Fund is making better progress now 

Which shows that the £900 is within our 

uch—and, after all, our reach should ex- 

fed our grasp, or what’s the aim of £1,000 

1°, as Browning might have said if he had 
en appealing for Headquarters Fund ! 
STUART MORRIS, 

General Secretary, PPU. 

aim for the year ... £1,000 

Mount received to date £404 


Sur 


onations to the Peace Pledge Union 
“Headquarters 
h to the PPU Treasurer. at Dick 
€ppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 
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A UNITED 
MOVEMENT 


PEACE 


S. W. GREEN is Secretary of the 
Cambridge Peace Front, a new affiliate 
to Cambridge Peace Council. His article 
should not be taken as an expression of 
the views of either body but as a 
serious contribution to a _ discussion 
which comes up in Peace Councils all 
over the world 


OWADAYS, so we are told, 
almost everyone is opposed to 
war; yet there are few people will- 
ing to devote half an hour of their 
time or a shilling of their money 
to the attempt to prevent it. 


It is mot altowether difficult to understand 
why this should be so. The individual 
who sets out to work for peace has to 
face many complex problems and, unless 
he is to work alcne, he can tackle them 
only by suffering the disadvantages at- 
tached to membership of one of the 
minority groups which together com- 
prise the peace movement. 

These groups, moreover, are led by people 
of strong opinions, fond of cultivating 
differences, and apt to be suspicious of 
one another’s intentions. 


So long as the peace movement lacks a 
means of effectively linking these groups 
for a larger purpose than they can sepa- 
rately accomplish it will attract cnly the 
zealous few. 

The time hag surely come to seek for the 
basis of a united movement that will 
draw into acd vivity all those whe now 
yearn for a positive peace, but who re- 
main paralysed by a sense of frustration 


in face of the problems and conflicts of 
| 


the present situatisn. 

Unity will not be found in any self-con- 
tained religious or philosophical system 
tion to the matter in hand. 

It will net be obtained through preaching 


hatred of a particular nation or politicai | 


system, and devoticn to another. Those 
who do this are not friends of unity. 
They are at best fellow-travellers in the 
movement towards peace, helpful at one 
stage of the journey, but dangerous at 
another. 


Two conditions for unity 


There are two conditions for unity. 

The first is a recognition of a common 
cause between all who are. sincerely 
ready to pledge themselves to work for 
the abslition if war. 

This recognition will be strengthened 
wherever peace-workers of different per- 
suasion meet together for informel, frank 
and sympathetic discussion, or to work 
at some joint effort. 

They will come to realise that their differ- 
ences have been magnified by projection 
on ‘the intellectual plane, and that behind 
these differences, which appear to be 
gireat, there is a common desire for peace 
and social justice which will provide a 
greater unifying force the more they 
become aware of it. 


Given this first condition, an emotive recog- 
nition of a common final aim, without 
which there can be no real desire for 
unity. we can proceed to satisfy the 
second condition, which is 
different sections of the peace movement 
shall have a clear intellectual under- 
standing of the principles on which they. 
can act in unison. 


Points of agreement 


We may here very briefly suggest prin- 
ciples that might be accepted by a united 
movement as defining its attitude to mili- 
tary force, to man as an individual, and 
to man in society. 


Films for peace 
—or war? 


“Tyo films of violence contribute to world 

tension ?”? asks en illustrated folder 
just issued by the Film Panel of. the 
Authors’ World Peace Appeal (50 Old 
Brompton Rd., S.W.7). 


The folder quotes critics’ opinions of 
some recent films which lay particular em- 
phasis on war and_ brutality—including 
“The Kiss of Death,” “ Rommel, Desert 
Fox” and “The Halls of Montezuma”—and 
goes on to ask whether such films condition 
people’s minds to war, or whether they pro- 
vide a safety-valve for their aggressive 
instinets. 


In an attempt to discover the views of 
film-goers on this question, and mobilise 
public opinion to encourage the making of 
more films likely to diminish world tension 
and to promote good will among men, the 
Film Panel is distributing the folder to a 
wide range of organisations in London and 
the Home Counties —- Trade Unions, 
Women’s Institutes, Co-operative and 
Chureh Guilds, ete. 


The organisations are being asked to 
give their opinion on the questions raised 
in the folder, and say whether they would 
be prepared to send a delegate to a con- 
ference on the subject which is to be held 
in January. 


that the | 


A point of view by a 
Cambridge peace worker 
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Firstly, how can we obtain agreement on 
the approach to ithe problem of the use 
of military force ? 

We cannot advance the notion that such 
force is criminal when used in support 
of the fcreign policy of Great Power X, 
but legitimate when used in support of 
the foreign policy of Great Power Y. 


We cannot declare its use to be in all 
circumstances the worst of evils, since 
our movement igs not to be exclusively 
pacifist and must include those who_be- 
lieve that resort to foree inay be justified 
in an attempt to prevent prolonged sub- 
jugation to a regime of open violence. 


We ean all agree, however, to oppose 
reliance on military force, to work for 
general disarmament by _ international 
agreement, and to reject the doctrine of 
peace through threats on which the 
‘““eontainment ” policy is based. 


We can oppose without hesitation the re- 
armament of disarmed  ex-belligerent 
countries. 

We can work for the diversion of military 
expenditure from weapons of mass des- 
tructi.m and the elaboration of em offensive 
bombing’ strategy to the development of 
schemes that are less menacing to the 
peoples of the world and more in accord- 
ance with a policy of resistance to 
possible aggression. 


movement can 


Secondly, a united peace ment 
i of individual 


recognise the principle 
freedom. 

It will therefore press for the universal 
recognition of conscientious objection 
to military service and of alternative 
voluntary forms of national service. 


From this principle will also follow op- 
positicn to restrictions on the movement 
of people from country to country. 


True friendship 


The true friendship of nations must be 
based on the friendship of individuals, 
which cannot exist where acquaintance is 
prevented. 


Finally, cur movement can declare its belief 
in the world as one estate and set itself 
to work for the solidarity of mankind. 


It will therefore reject all theories of race 
superiority and discrimination. It will 
denounce as genocide all resort to atom- 
bombing, carpet-bombing with explosive, 
napalm-bombing, germ warfare, or any 
methods which treat our human brothers 
as wretched ants to be destroyed in 
swarms. 


It will be ready under all circumstances to 
demand negotiatimn be!ween potential 
enemies, remaining convinced that reason 
cam triumph over passion. Its first 
allegiance will be to the human race. 


How a war between 


of belief, but rather by practical atten- | 


the USA and Mexico 
was prevented 


By ELLEN STARR BRINTON 


who has collected material for this Peace News series of “Triumphs of 


the Peace Movement.” 


The writer, a Quaker, was formerly curator of the 


Swarthmore College Peace Collection, Pennsylvania, USA. Next week she 
will write about the International Postal System, first advocated by a peace 


worker, Elihu Burritt. 


if the 1920’s the Mexican revolu- 
tion, which began in 1910 with 
the overthrow of President Diaz, was 
beginning to be felt both internally 
and externally. 

The Mexican government seemed settled 
and more steady. A free school system 
was under way. A health programme had 
been started. Tourists were being en- 
couraged. 


Economically, however, 


hundred persons. Leading newspapers in 
New York carried the statement in full 
with all signatures—three columns of them. 
The statement with these signatures was 
printed, and this document together with 
warning editorials from New York papers 
was mailed to all the 13,500 newspapers in 
the United States. 

Next a technical statement was needed 


to prove that the issue could be settled by 
arbitration. This was pre- 


the country was desper- 
ately poor, and the new 
group of government 
economists decided that 
it was no longer right for 
the country’s wealth to 
continue to drain to Wall 
Street, to London, t? 
Madrid and Rome. 

It was common know- 
ledge that British in- 
vestors owned the Mexican railroads, 
that American petroleum interests held 
the oil fields of Mexico. while the Roman 
Catholic Church controlled vast areas of 
farm land. 


Mexican officials declared that State and 
Church must be separated, and that rail- 
roads, mineral wealth, and industries in 
general must come under Mexican control. 
And that edict was proclaimed and acted 
upon. 


Publicity for war 


Newspapers and magazines on both sides 
of the Atlantic boiled with indignation. In 
the United States particularly the head- 
lines screamed for vengeance; for military 
action against a hostile neighbour; for war 
to regain the rights of American investors; 
for protection of persecuted religious 
leaders. 


Heat continued to rise during 1926 and 
1927, thanks to well-financed and skilfully 
directed publicity campaigns. It wag ob- 
vious to peace groups that something 
drastic was needed to offset the ery for 
war with Mexico. 


The lead was taken by The American 
National Wouncil for Prevention of War, 
directed by Frederick J. Libby. 

This peace group acted as a clearing 
house for thirty groups, consisting of peace 
committees, church and welfare organisa- 
tions. 

The sum of $12,000 was raised immedi- 
ately. A small committee of men and 
women was formed, who signed and sent 
a telegram to one thousand prominent 
people throughout the United States asking 
whether they agreed to arbitration with 
Mexico. - A proposed statement was _ in- 
cluded in the telegram. 


Within twenty-four hours favourable 
replies had some from more than four 


TRIOUMPHS 
OF THE 


PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


pared by a professor of 
international law at 
Columbia University. 

It was sent by special 
delivery and airmail to 
240 professors of political 
science, international law, 
and history in the leading 
educational institutions of 
the United States asking 
whether-they approved it. 

One hundred and one of them assented 
within forty-eight hours, and this document 
was printed and released to the newspapers 
with names of the signatories. It too was 
earried in full by the leading papers of 
the country. 

Meanwhile preparations had been made 
for a meeting of organisations interested 
in world peace. On three days’ notice 
official and unofficial representatives of the 
thirty groups met in the Quaker Meeting 
House in Washington, where a joint pro- 
gramme was agreed upon to obtain as many 
letters and telegrams as possible to the 
President and the members of the Senate. 

Powerful pressure in the opposite direc- 
tion was being exerted on the administra- 
tion by a group of oil men. 

Several of the organisations had started 
weeks before by sending educational and 
legislative material to their own groups. 
The next joint action came with the mail- 
ing of similar material, together with 
necessary information, to 75,000 mimisters. 

Letters to local papers were urged. Many 
thousands of influential people were 
reached also with copies of speeches made 
by members of the United States Senate. 

There was no war. 


No opposition in Senate 


Students and historians of the present 
time still point to this campaign as an 
outstanding example of how a worthy issue 
can be aided by a well-directed campaign. 

Washington correspondents reported that 
they had never seen such an outpouring 
of public opinion. The country was for 
settlement and was glad of an opportunity 
of saying so. The United States Senate 
voted 79 to 0 in favour of arbitration with 
Mexico over all of the debated issues. 

The American National Council for the 
Prevention of War and Frederick J. Libby 
must be given credit for this outstanding 
example of success in re-directing public 
thinking. 
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PLAIN WORDS 
ON WAR FROM 
CHRISTIANS 


I. Security through arms a 
false hope 


A RESOLUTION expressing profound 
+ gratitude for ithe action of the US 
Congress in defeating Universal Military 
training was passed at the recent Annual 
Conference of the Church of the Brethren 
in the USA. 

The resolution went on to caution the 
Brotherhood that “the struggle of right 
and wrong is not soon ended” and urged 
them to pray without ceasing for wisdom 
and statesmanship which seeks national 
security in friendship and love rather than 
in the false hope of armaments and war. 


2. Militarism is the curse 


ALAN WALKER’S article “ The Forbid- 
a den Word—Peace” in the British 
Weekly (summarised in PN of August 22) 
brought a letter from Mr. Archibald Mac- 
Lean of Tiree, which was published in the 
British Weekly on Sept 25. 

He writes: I believe Walker is right to 
say that the silence and the reticence con- 
eerning peace shall in the end be broken 
by the shattering explosion of atomic war- 
fare. And the Church is rumb. It is dumb 
because Church leaders, bowed down under 
a weight of war medals, have never con- 
demned militarism. 

“Militarism, that is the curse; here, in 
America, in Russia. There are no paci- 
fists in the Church. Ministers of Christ 
are proud of their excursion with the God 
of Battles during the lunacy of 1939-45. 
In subtle ways war is still being idealised 
and glorified even from our pulpits. 
“How came it that only seven —gyes 

seven out of three hundred ministers of the 
Gospel of the Prince of Peace voted for the 
motion condemning the use of the atom 
bomb ? That was at the Church of Scot- 
land Assembly three of four years ago! 

“Is the Christ of Soper and Macleod not 

the same as the Christ of the padres ? ” 


3. Years of negotiation better 
than one day’s war 


“QUINCE God has twice struck the weapons 
7 out of the hand of our country, ought 
we not to think ten times whether we can 
take them up again with a clear con- 
science ?”’ asks the Rev. Helmut Goes of 
Uhibach, Germany, in his parish magazine 
for September. 

Mr. Gaes says that for his part he stands 
firmly on the side of Dr. Heinemann and Dr. 
Niemoeller, and believes that years of nego- 
tiation are better than a day of war. He) 
assures his parishioners that if any of them | 
feel that for conscientious reasons they | 
must say “no” to military service, and are 
prepared to take the consequences, he will 
give them his support. 

“Let us never cease to pray ‘Grant us 
peace in. our time, Oh Lord,’ ” he concludes, 
“and let us not cease to act in the spirit of 
this prayer.” 


4. Where Catholics have failed 


(CATHOLIC intellectuals from 50 nations, 

attending the Pax Romana Congress in 
Toronto, reports the Catholic Herald, 
heard Canadian students tell them ‘that 


¢c.0. TRIBUNAL HEARS PROTEST AT 


The internationalisation 


of a civil war 
EXEMPTION FOR NAVAL BOCKYARD WORKER 


AST week Peace News briefly reported the hearing of an application 
for registration as a conscientious objector by Dr. Richard K. P. 
Pankhurst, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D. Below we publish extracts, constituting 
the major portion of his statement to the London Loca! Tribunal at Fulham. 
He was refused exemption, although the Tribunal said that they recog- 


nised his sincerity. 


For the last six years | have been privi- 
lered to be able to devote myself to histo- 
vical, social and political studies, These 
studies, conducted at such a time as this, 
have forced me, after deep meditation, into 


Catholic apathy was one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks to world peace. 

Andre Boudreau, of Laval University, 
Quebec City, pleaded with his fellow Cath- 
-olics to take a greater interest in the diffi- 
culties of others. 

“The greatest obstacle to peace,” he 
said, “is the failure of Catholics to take 
aetna? stand on problems which concern 
them.’ 


News in brief... 


The Friend, weekly journal of British 
Quakers, will have a larger page area, 
and contain a greater number of pages, 
from the beginning of next year. 
Altogether there will be about half as 
much space again available for editorial 
matter as at present. The price is to be 
imcreased from 44d. to 6d. 


The Argentine Pacifist Association head- 
quarters have been closed by the police 
who accused the Association of being 
a Communist peace organisation. 


Ray Lamb (Quaker warden of ithe Wal- 
thamstow Educational Settlement) will 
speak on his recent visit to Russia at a 
meeting at 60 Orford Road, Waltham- 
stow on Sunday, October 26 at 3 p.m. 
The meeting has been organised by the 
Labour Pacifist Fellowship. 


Central London PPU Group 
SPECIAL MEETING 
Thursday, October 23 at 7.30 p.m. 
Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
REV. PATRICK FIGGIS on 
The Relevance of the Old Testament Prophets 
for Today - 


PPU PACIFIST RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP 
UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
Sunday, October 19, 3 p.m. 
Denison House Hall, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road (near Victoria Station) 
Roy Walker—“ The Lord of Life” 
Rose Edwards to conduct the service. 


complete opposition to certain policies 
whose morality I reject and in the imple- 
mentation of which I find myself unable 
to participate. 

I consider the Korean War a watershed 
both in my own ideag and in the march 
of history. 

From its outset I was profoundly op- 
posed to the internationalisation of what 
seemed to me a civil war indistinguishable 
for example from the recent Chinese Civil 
War 


The speed with which intervention in 
Korea was decided upon contrasted un- 
easily with the uncertainty as to who fired 
the first shot in a war for which both sides 
hungered. There was no genuine attempt 
to bring the parties to arbitration or to 
refer the matter to the International Court, 
proceedings which were vital to any sin- 
cere effort to preserve world peace. 


The suppressed telegram 


But I saw other causes for grave dis- 
quiet. I was dismayed by the failure of 
the British Government to publish in its 
White Paper on the causes of the war the 
most significant telegram from the UNO 
Commission stating that they were uncer- 
tain as to who was the aggressor and that 
they were making inquiries. 

The advance of the United Nations forces 
into North Korea and up to the Yalu river 
appeared almost an intentional provocation 
to bring China into the war, the more so 
when read in the context of the enforced 
separation of Formosa from China in de- 
fiance of earlier international promises and 
the refusal to allow the new China a place 
on the Security Council. 

The prosecution of a napalm war eniail- 
ing’ the mass-scale destructi-n of whole 
villages of men, women and children, filled 
me with repugnance and despondency. 

Last but not least I found myself ecom- 
pletely opposed to a policy which gave its 
support to an anti-democratic South 
Korean government and which aimed at 
the destruction of Communist power (which, 
unlike the Communist parties of Europe) 
seemed to afford the only means of pro- 
gress and social reform in a part of the 
globe devoid of a demccratic heritage. 


“ Deeply stirred by G. D. H. Cole” 


I was deeply stirred to read Professor G. 
D. H. Cole’s declaration (New Statesman, 
Feb. 3, 1951), the more so as it came from 
a careful and democratic historian who has 
always been opposed to the Communist 
Party: 

“Tf Great Britain gets dragged into a 
war with China by the Americans, I shall 
be on the side of China, and so, I believe, 
will be enough of my fellow countrymen 
to make a deep rift in our national solid- 
arity. If Great Britain agrees to rearm 
Western Germany, I shall feel unable to 
take any part in exhorting the British 
workers to make an all-out productive 
effort in order to produce arms for a 
war in Europe that will no longer be in 
any sense a war for freedom and 
democracy.” 

Holding the views I do my conscience 
does not allow me to participate in carry- 
ing out action which I have long repro- 
bated when carried out by others. 


Tried to get other work 


The following cases were also heard 
at the same Tribunal: 


Gerald Parker, a Roman Catholic, of 
Gertrude Street, 'S.W.10, said in this state- 
ment “the Church has given no specific 
decision on the morality of modern war. 

“I believe modern war to be evil because 
it demands mass killing, in which the in- 
nocent are killed with the guilty No 
human being should in my belief engage 
in such war, or be associated with it, for 
even accessories to the war share in its 
guilt.” 

He told the Tribunal that he had dis- 
mussed the matter with his priest, who said 
that he should be guided by his conscience. 

Asked by the Chairman whether agegres- 
sors were always to have their way, except 
so far as they could be deterred by 
example or persuasion, the applicant re- 
plied “No, I don’t say that.” 

Sir Gerald: “Then what are you going to 
do ? Take the instance when Germany in- 
vaded Poland.” 

Parker: “I believe that a sovereign state 
has the right to defend its own existence, 
but I also believe that it must employ just 
means in doing so. ‘For example, if a man 
makes an attack on my life, I have the right 
of defending my life by injuring him, but I 
think I must use just means in doing so.” 

Later he said that in the case of aggres- 


He is appealing. 


sion he thought it was right to kill soldiers 
—who were lawful objects—-but not others. 

Told that this was not practical, he re- 
plied, “I am not offering practical solutions 
to the problems of the world; I am asked to 
serve in the Army or the Navy or the Air 
Forces for the period of conscription, and 
my conscience tells me that it is wrong to 
do so.” 

He, too, was told that he was not eligible 
for exemption 


Arms worker’s new decision 
One of the very few applicants who was 


granted exemption on condition of doing ! 


land, ‘hospital or forestry work was Regi- 
nald H. Pyne, an armament fitter in the 
naval dockyard at Portsmouth. He said 
that he had become more and more inter- 
ested in Christianity through a Methodist 
church youth club. He was now a 
preacher on trial and hoped to enter the 
ministry, and felt that for him to partici- 
pate in war would be wrong. 

Asked why he was still working in the 
naval dockyard, he said that it was only in 
July that he had reached this decision, and 
at that time he was still bound apprentice. 
Since he had completed his apprenticeship, 
he had tried to get other work, but so far 
without success. 


Everyone has the right to live 


Stanley Etherden, a cycle engineer, of 
Wayeswood Road, London, S.E.12, told the 
tribunal that he had travelled a great deal 
on the Continent, both on holiday and as a 


local | 


member of a cycle racing team, and the de- ! 


struction he had seen had made him feel 
that he could never take part in war. 

“T am convinced that every human being 
is brought into the world with the right 
to live, and that nobody has the right to 
take the life of another,” he declared. 

Mr. Tudor Davies: “You have only 
studied one aspect—the friendship of one 
country for another. 
country attacks a weaker one? 
strong country go to the help of a weaker?” 

Etherden: “T don’t think anybody should 
go to war. I think you should appeal to 
their better nature. If nobody was to 
stand up against them, they would not take 
any life.” 

The Chairman said they were inclined to 
agree with a witness who had said that the 
applicant was “basically a pacifist,” but he 
had not established the grounds of his paci- 


fism, and could not be granted exemption. | 


Unconditional discharge 
for RASC driver 


ey AMES M. T. GRIEVE, son of Mr. C. M. 

- Grieve (Hugh McDiarmid, the Scot- 
tish poet), appeared for a second time be- 
fore the ‘Scottish Local and Appellate 
Tribunal in Parliament House, Edinburgh, 
on October 6, and heard his counsel ask 
that the hearing of his case should be held 
over until the next Tribunal. 

The reasons given by his Counsel, the 
Hon, David Watson, were that the appellant 
had been in prison and that Counsel had 
been out of town and that the case was not 
properly prepared. 

The request was made although it meant 


‘that the appellant would have to go back to 


prison for another week or two. 

Sir George Morton, QC, the chairman, in- 
timated that the Tribunal agreed to a post- 
ponement. 

What Sir George Morton described as a 
“rather unusual case” was heard by the 
Tribunal before they recommended that 
Driver David Denison (19), of West 
Graham Street, Glasgow, attached to the 
RASC, should be discharged uncondition- 
ally from the Army. 

The Tribunal were told that Denison 
was at present serving 112 days’ deten- 
tion after pleading guilty at a court mar- 
tial in Edinburgh to two charges of 
using insubordinate language to a superior 
officer and disobeying a lawful command 
given by a superior officer. 

Driver Denison said that in May a 
senior Army officer recommended to the 
War Office that the be allowed to be dis- 
charged to complete his National Service 
either in the mines or on the land. 

In June, however, he heard that nothing 
more could be done about his case until he 
had committed an Army offence. He de- 
cided “to bring things to a head” by com- 
mitting these crimes so that this case could 
be eventually considered by a CO 
Tribunal. 

He had registered as a conscientious ob- 
jector but had never appeared before a 
tribunal because his mother was all prior to 
his call up and he did not wish to upset 
her. He had no objection to doing some 
other form of National Service. 

Sir George Morton told Denison that 
while the tribunal would recommend his 
Army dischange, they had no power to 


order him to do other work 


- 


What about when a| 
Should a 


NEWS FROM EAST AND WEST 


American aid for 
German pacifists 


VER $1,000 has been collected by the 
War Resisters’ League in America, 
and forwarded to the German section of the 
War Resisters’ International, as a result of 
an appeal sent out at the suggestion of Rey 
Kepler, former secretary of the League. 

Roy Kepler, who recently visited Ger- 
many, told Americin pacifists that he was 
convinced that the must effective way they 
could spend $1,000 today would be to send 
it to German war resisters. 

The money will be used especially for the 
printing of posters, leaflets and pamphlets 
for the campaign agrféinst the remilitarisa- 
tion of the country, and also for non-violen 
actions. 


—and matches for peace 


TPRuE U.S. War Resisters’ League 3S 
* issuing supplies of boak-matches with 
anti-war slogans. The text on the from 
reads “Campaign now against a 3rd World 
War. Amament races lead to war’ and on 
the back “Total easualties in World War ! 
46,000,000: in World War IIl7 
100,000,000; in World War III. ..2” 


The inside cover carries the address of 
either the local branch or the headquarters 
of the WIRL. 


“Halt this madness’’ 


W.LL. MEET IN GENEVA 


RESOLUTION passed by the Inter- 
national Executive Committee of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, held recently in Geneva, de- 
clared that the arms race was not only 
failing to provide the security which was ts 
avowed objective, but drastically lowerln& 
the standard of life, and threatening t¢ 
disrupt the economy of the whole world. 


It urged the nations to “JLALT THIS 
MADNESS and to inaueurate forthwith 
measures whereby money, men and 
materials thus released may be used to bring’ 
help to underdeveloped areas of the earth. 


A resolution on Korea urged the UN (0 
welcome the offer of India to use her 00 
offices in the solution of the conflict, an¢ 
one on racial discrimination announced the 
sympathy of the WIL for the efforts of the 
non-white population of South Africa 
resist by non-violent means the abrogatio? 


A 


4 


of their political, economic and social rightS- | 


POLISH PROFESSOR’S 


PEACE RESEARCH SCHEME 


PROFESSOR ISMAIL WIESLAW JEZE 
ERSKI, of Cracow, a Po sh 
pacifist, has published a scheme [0% 
a World Institute for Reforms, , 
eollect and disseminate informatio? 
about the many individuals and 
organisations who are working for political: 
economic, social and other reforms, fo 


| peace, human uplift, and the betterment ol 


life. 


He believes that all too often such 
work is unwittingly duplicated, and that 1? 
the absence of an international resea 
centre, the majority of reform projects are 
based on pure intuition and have no scien” 
tific foundation. 

The proposed institute would have nin@ 
departments, covering different spheres ° 
life, and a tenth devoted to general plat 
ning and co-ordination. Directories of 1% 


dividuals, organisations and periodicals 
would be issued, and also a monthly 
journal. 


Further details can be obtained from 
Mr. Bert Taylor, General Welfare Move- 
ment, Rigshaw Bridge, Adlington, Chorleyr 
Lanes. 


HOSPITALITY WANTED 
FOR GERMANS IN U.K. 


NIORE than 700 German students r¥é 
. cently arrived in this country to hel 
with the potato and sugar beet crops. They 
have come under the Harvest Schemé 
organised by G.E.R. (a society for promo” 
ing Anglo-German educaticnal relations) % 
co-operation with the Foreign Office a 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Many more students applied to take pat 
in the Harvest Scheme than could 
accepted, because so many want to lea? 
about British life and ta meet Britl 
people. Lectures and discussions take pla 
in the harvest camps, but in addition the 


organisers are trying to arrange for 
many students ag possible ta stay for ag 
while with British families when the ha 
vest is over. F 

Anyone who can offer hospitality, boat 
and lodging to one or more students 
amy period between early November 37) 
mid-December should write to The Liais® 
Officer, German Students Harvest Sche™ 
43 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 


East German premier asked 
to grant CO rights 


s 
a 


PACIFIST in the Eastern Zone % 
Germany has appealed to on 
Government to make provisions for “oe 
scientious objection to military ser’ 
and set up tribunals. By 
His request was sent to Be 
Grotewoh!l, the Prime Minister, on Julv ay 


with copies to Herr Piek and the Ger 
Peace Committee. : 
So far he has received no reply. 
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| CAMBRIDGE PEACE WEEK 


@ From page one 


of lapel badges have been and are being 

| taken from door to door. ; 
_ Posters and stick-on jabels of 
Nave been widely distributed. 

One thousand ballaons with peace mes- 
Sages attached will be released from Cam- 
Tidge’s famous Parker’s Piece and a 

' thousand purchasers of balloons have had 
to be found. Many scores of people have 
een working: to make aware many thou- 
Sands mre. 

| The following are among many messages 
Teelved by the Council: 


| RITCHIE CALDER, CBE ~ ™ 

| The world, ag 2 whole, cannot have both 
ung and butter. Half the population is 
impoverished and under-fed. If a frac- 
tion of what is now being spent on arma- 
Ments was diverted to the positive pur- 
Pose of peace this situation eould be 

, transformed, 

Meanwhile we delude ourselves by labelling 
With “isms” what in the depressed coun- 
tries is hunger becoming articulate and 
misery becoming militant. We spent 

| thousands of millions on the “defence ot 
“peace” without considering contents of 

the peace we are supposed to he 
defending. 


LEAH MANNING 

Enduring peace between the nations of the 
World can only be secured by the collec- 
tive will of the people, and where this 
Mas been attained, neither statesmen nor 
Senerals can over-ride it. But this is a 
Condition which must be foueht for and 
Striven for with the same courage and 

| Wisdom which men so often display on the 

| , field of battle. ; 

\ho will ecanalize the will which un- 

doubtedly exists, into this great collec- 

| 


support 


ar rr: 


tive foree ? Just those who by their 
Conviction and energy are willing to work 
and onranise such Peace Weeks as that 
Which is now being held in Cambridge 
and in that work, I wish them the 
Sreatest possible success and God;speed. 


YBIL MORRISON 
am sure that the unceasing efforts of all 
those who believe war to be one of the 
| World’s most appalling evils, to rouse 
Public opinion against it, must in the end 
be rewarded by success, for T am certain 
t that in the end pood will prevail. 
Nthis faith and in this conviction we shall 
all go forward together. 


Prof. KATHLEEN LONSDALE, FRS 


Labour Hall, Norfolk St.: “People like 
De : . ASS rour Peace Us". Photographs of the people of Britain at ! 
| “St wishes for the success of your eR irae Nt 
eek. . mts. 16 . Market Square: Bookstall--Information and = YLitera- 
“will have been avorthwhile if it inspires ture (Monday to Thursday). 
~. _ 


one single person to go on working 
wholeheartedly for understanding and 
reconciliation ‘between the nations, to 
study intensively the changes in our in- 
Stitutions that are necessary for national 
policies to become genuine peace policies, 
or to help his fellow citizens to do some 
real grass-rooting thinking, 

I hope dt avill inspire many, but history 
shows that great improvements often 
begin with the faithfulness of the few. 


THE PROGRAMME 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19 
Clergy and ministers in the city have been asked 
to take notice of Peace Week on this day. 

2.30 p-m. Parker’s Piece: 1,000 balloons with peace 
messages will be released. 
3.30 p.m. Friends’ Meeting House: Dedication Service, 
Minister. Rev. J. Jackson, Castle Street Methodist 
Church, Society of Friends und Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 
.20 pam. Labour Hall, Norfolk Street: ‘Peace and 
the People’? A dramatic tribute in music, words 


and sony to the people's strugele for peace and 2 | 


better life. Mrs. Betty Matthews. Cambridge 
Communist Party. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 20 : 
{ p.m. Dr. Eden’s Rooms, Trinity Hall: “The Up- 
surge in Africa and World Peace.” Desmond 
Buckle. University Socialist Club. 


4.15 pom. Small Guildhall; “Peace and the Christian.” 

Rev, Prof. ©. E. Raven, D.D. und Mr. Hugh Faulk- 

ner, National Secretary FoR und recently returned 

from a visit to the Soviet Union. Chair: Mr. E. 

Cunningham, M.A. Society of Friends and FoR. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 

300 p.m. Village Hall, Fulbourn: Film show “The 
World is Rich’. Fulbourn Labour Party. 

8.30 pom. Large Guildhall: Concert) by Peter Dears. 
Introdueed by Frederick Woodhouse. Tickets 2s. 6d. 
from Miller and Sons. Peace Council and Musicians’ 
Organisution for Peace. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 

.0 p.m, Labour Hall, Norfolk St.: “War on Want" 
Mrs. Damaris Parker-Rhedes and Mr. Charles 
Dencon, M.A. Society of Friends. _ 

7.20 p.m. Romsey Labour fall: Film Show “The 
Luast) Stage." Speaker: Mrs. Claudette Kennedy 
who survived three years in Auschwitz, Cambridge 
Assembly of Women. 

8.15 Place to he announced: 
Dr. Ss. Manton, FLR.S. 
Socialist Club. 

THURSDAY, 


“Building for Peace.” 
Cambridge University 


OCTOBER 23 

4.0 p.m. Large Guildhall: “Constructive Peacemak- 
ing.” Sir Richard Acland, MP. Chair: The Rev. 
Prof. C. E. Raven, DD. Peace Council. 

OCTOBER 24 


FRIDAY, ’ 
Children's Film 


3.0 p.m. Labour Hall, Norfolk St.: 


Show. Cambridge Labour Party. ? ‘ 
3.0 p.m. Friends’ Meeting House: “Six years in 
Siberia... and after.’’. Miss Kaplanska (was de- 


ported from Poland at the outbreak of the war and 
warked in the mines of Siberia). Chair: Mr. E, 
Cunningham, M.A. Tea 4.15 p.m. Women’s Inter- 
ational League. ‘ oh 
eh Tome (abour Mall, Norfolk St.: Film Show ‘The 
World is Rich,” with, full 
(adults only). Cambridxe Lab, Party. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 : 
7.40 p.m. East Barnwell Community Centre: Film 
show. “The Last Stage.’ Cambridge Peace Front. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26 
11.0 a.m, Kinema, Mill Rd-: 
Family of Nations’? and “In the South of China”. 
Tickets 2s. Britain-China Friendship Society. 


DURING 


Film Show ‘China, | 


| 


supporting programme | 


lin a world 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Land alienation in Kenya 


\ TE were pleased to read your realistic 

leading article on the responsibility of 
pacifists to African problems. One practi- 
tal thine Peace News readers can do about 
Kenya is to give support to the Kenya Land 
Petition which seeks to abolish the worst 
aspects of land alienation, which have des- 
troved for thousands of Africans the basis 
of their livelihood. 

The Petition is being organised in this 
country by the Congress of Peoples Against 
Imperialism and has the support of a con- 
siderable number of MPs. It will be pre- 
sented during the forthcoming session of 
Parliament, but there is still time to ob- 
tain signatures. May we appeal to readers 
of Peace News to send at once for a copy 
of the Petition at the address below. 

We shall also be pleased to give infor- 
mation about the general ~work of the Con- 
gress of Peoples to anyone interested. 

DOUGLAS ROGERS, 
Congress of ‘Peoples against Imperialism, 
6, Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


Non-violence and Nazism 


“R EFUGEE” points out that Rufus Jones 

and this colleagues did not have to 
face the Gestapo as Jews inside a concen- 
tration camp. 

Of course he is right, and it would be 
wrong and foolish to suggest that this story 
of the Quaker intervention indicates more 
than it does, i.e, that Gestapo members 
were open to other influences than glorifi- 
cation of violence (“Refugee’s” suggestion 
that the Germans were simply afraid to 
offend American public opinion by refusing 
the permission is not borne out by the full 
story of the extreme difficulty the Ameri- 
eans had in obtaining any hearing at all). 

I do not think, however, that the limited 
nature of this incident makes it less useful 
to us, 

Very few of us wilk have to decide what 
to do as the innocent victims of persecu- 
tion—all of us have to decide what to do 
in which these things hap- 
pen. .And in assessing the value of violent 
or non-violent intervention, we should re- 
member that the immediate result of the 
Quakers’ action was to open the door to 
large-scale Jewish inrmigration and relief, 
which might even have saved all Central 
European Jewry if the receiving countries 
prepared to welcome them; 
whereas the immediate result of the violent 
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intervention on which the Allies finally em- 
barked was to intensify .the persecution, 
the peak of which was reached when the war 
situation had solidified the Germans behind 
violent leaders and made opposition to 
cruelty almost impossible. 

The long-term results of the two actions 
are past my calculation, but I should lke 
to endorse Dorothy Glaister’s conclusion 
that, in thinking beyond the immediate 
future, we have to think very far indeed 
and include the effects on all those concerned, 
Those who have not suffered have little to 
say in this realm, but I can testify that 
at least one modern Jew, having lost both 
parents in Auschwitz, could echo the words 
of his countryman to the guilty nation 
“Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and for your children.” And when you have 
seen as far as that, does anything remain 
except non-violence ? 

KATHLEEN RAWLINS, 
124 Greenfield Avenue, 
Carpenders Park, Watford. 


HUGI4 ROBERTON 


(Continued from page one) 


days ahead, but as we remember his integ- 
rity, his kindliness, his humour, his gentle- 
ness, his love of beauty and passion for all 
that is essential if mankind is to know true 
peace, we shall be encouraged to carry on 
in his spirit. 

It is no wonder that by the unanimous de- 
cision of all concerned jit was decided to 
disband the Orpheus Choir when Hugh 
Roberton felt that the could no longer 
stand the strain of constant rehearsals and 
a long series of concerts and still give of 
his best. 

I remember hearing the description of a 
rehearsal during the Scandinavian tour of 
the Choir, It was taking place in a 
cathedral, and, as was sometimes his wont, 
Hugh gradually moved away from his choir, 
still conducting with his ‘hands, until he was 
lost to sight in the shadows at the west end 
of the building. But the choir never fal- 
tered—though they could no longer see 
his hands, they could feel the magic of the 
presence of the man who had wrought the 
miracle of the Orpheus Choir. 


“But these were men of mercy, whose 
righteous deeds have not been forgotten... 
and their glory shall not be blotted out. 
Their bodies were buried in peace and their 
name liveth to all generations.” 
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MEETINGS 


AT CAXTON HALL. S.W.1. Thursday 
Oct. 23 at 7.30. Rev. E. G. Lee on Cere- 
mony and (Symbol in Religion: Their 
meaning to modern man. Under auspices 
World Congress of Faiths. 
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Honeywell Rd. London, S.W.11. 


MARRIAGE BUREAU offers unrivalled 
personal service. Nation-wide clientele. 
Mary Blair (Room 59), 147 Holborn, E.C.1. 


YOUNG MAN, 34, desires friendship 
with young lady. Interests: country, travel, 


music. East Anglia. Box 46]. 
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Scientific Institute. 18 Queen Square, BCM/D Here and Now Quarterly, 
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MR. V. DUNCAN JONES on Disarma- 


ment. Co-op. Hall, Seven Sisters Rd., N.7. 
8 p.m. Wed. Oct. 22. Islington Peace 
Council. Adm. 6d. 


PROTECT OUR children from war! 
The West London Branch of Teachers for 
Peace invite you to hear D. N. Pritt, G. 
Schaffer, F. Woodhouse, Miss Lessing. 
Miss Davies, at Congregational Hall, Ham- 
mersmith Broadway, Thursday October 23 
at 7.30 p.m. Admission 1s. 


WEIGH HOUSE Church, Duke Street. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sunday evenings at 
7. The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 
follows. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED & 
OFFERED 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
acenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
The Briars. Crich, Near Matlock. Tel. 
Ambergute 44. 

HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly 
good food to visitors and permanent 
guests. CANonbury 1340, T. and H. 
Shayler. 27 Hamilton Park, N.5. 


SUMMER SITE wanted for small cara- 
van. £10 offered. C.S., 694 Main Rd. 
Dovercourt, Essex. 
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QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ Houses. Euston Road, 
London, 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


ACTIVE, WELL EDUCATED young 
Friend seeks clerical, teaching or other 
post in or near London. Box 463. 


A RELIABLE duplicating/typewriting 
service. Experienced secretaries. Mabel 
Eyles, 395, Hormsey Rd., N.19. ARChway 
1765, Ex. 1. 


CHRISTIAN PACIFIST (in tribunal 
period) urgently requires affice work in 
London area. Box 462. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


PEACE WORK ie available for all 
volunteers at Peace News office. Day-time 
and every Wednesday evening we ahall 
be grateful for help. Write, phone, or 
just drop in to Peace News (STAmford 
Hill 2262), 3 Blackstock Road (ahove Fish 
and Cook, Stationers), Finsbury Park, N.4. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


BARGAINS IN printing, 
fancy goods. gifts for Christmas. 
list write Tullett, 95 
Rd., Birmingham 29, 

CHRISTMAS CARDS — popular and 
colourful variety from 2d. to 5d. with en- 
velopes post free. Full sample set (17 
assorted ds. 6d. Trial pk. of 6 for 2s. 
Discounts for Groups and Bazaars. Help 
Pence News to rnise £1,000 by selling 
and sending Endsleigh Cards (list free). 
3 Blackstock Rd.. London, N.4. 

ROSES. Hardily grown rose trees in 
leading varieties. For free list of fine 
Tose trees, write: Harry Parrish, Witch- 
field Nurseries, Shelf. Halifax, Yorks. 

STUDENT REQUIRES translations 
Nietzsche's “Birth of Tragedy,” ete.: 
Calderon, Ibsen, Strindberg and Kierke- 
gaard’s works. Walker, Latchley, Gunnis- 
lake, Cornwall, 


stationery, 
For full 
Woolacombe Lodge 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Legal facts regarding the 
historic Institution of the Affirmation by 
the actions of the Quakers, Particulars 
write Alec C. Beasley, R.R. No. 1, Win- 
field _B.C., Canada. 

WAR RESISTERS’ International 
comes gifts of foreign stamps and un- 
damaged air mail covers. Please send to 
WRI. T.anshurv House. 88 Park Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park. Enfield Middlesex. 
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‘«cMen even boast of 
sOperation Killer’ ” 


NEW QUAKER STATEMENT ON PEACE TESTIMONY 


The discussion group on the Quaker peace testimony which met 
within the framework of the recent Friends’ World Conference has 
published a statement of its findings, which we print below in slightly 


shortened form. 


S a World Conference of Friends 

met together from many coun- 
tries, we stand humbled before 
God, members of a world fever- 
ishly preparing for war and 
actually using diabolical weapons 
of war. 


We share the responsibility of our fellow 
men in this situation. We share their 
desire that war should be abolished. We 
believe that this can be done; but it in- 
volves far-reaching changes in the way 


men think and act and in human insti- 


tutions. 

Millions of men are being trained to kill. 
Men even boast of “ Operation Killer.” 
Men and women in many countries are 
being corrupted and innocent children 
misled by the practice of false propa- 
ganda, by the glorification of lying and 
deceit in spying and in subversive move- 
ments. The material resources of the 
world are being diverted ita forge the 
instruments of death instead of being 
used to meet human needs; we have lost 
sight of common human mercy and love; 
all this in the name of preserving peace 
and freedom. 

An armaments race cannot bring peace, 
freedom or security and we have the 
witness of some of our members from 
those small nations that are least well 
armed, that they are most free from 
fear. 


* 


AS an integral part of our Christian 
+% faith we believe and must declare that 
war, training of men for war and all 
war preparations are wrong, and that 


because they are contrary to the will of | 


God they are futile. 

Tyranny, injustice and exploitation cannot 
be uprocsted by war. Only the love of 
God working through the lives of devoted 
men is strong enough to face these evils. 
Men must learn to love each other quite 
simply as brothers; to have the same 
standards in politica] life that they have 
in private life. Fear, anxiety and hatred 
are our worst enemies; they can be 
overccme only by the trust created by 
love made visible in action. 


This means that although we cannot avoid 
all political tensions, we must bring to 
their solution a spirit of understanding 
and desire for mutual welfare, a spirit of 
patient and self-sacrificing caring for all 
men. In this spirit we can develop new 
processes of meditation and negotiation. 
In this spirit we can help the needy 
people of the world to overcome hunger, 
disease and illiteracy, using those re- 
sources now swallowed up by an_in- 
satiable arms race. Universal disarma- 
ment, whether achieved by agreement or 
example, ig an essential element in a 
world organised for peace. 


% 


UR Christian pacifism, expressed in 

lives dedicated to the service of God 
and all his family, should be an experi- 
ence from which we may speak to peoples 
and rulers and which transforms a nega- 
tive refusal to take part in war into a 
positive witness to the better way. We 
must by study, by group discussion, and 
by experience of active peace work, equip 
ourselves with reliable knowledge to en- 
able us not cnly to expound but also to 
apply, our Peace Testimony. 


To the young men of our Society comes the 
privilege and burden of our witness. We 
call upon all of them to be increasingly 
faithful to it, recognising, at the same 
time, that the choice is not always easy 
and that there are special difficulties in 
some countries. They must be continually 
upheld by the counsel and prayers of the 
whole Society and supported by the 
material help of colder Friends whose 
lives should display an equal readiness 
to make the sacrifices demanded by 
steadfast adherence to our Peace Testi- 
mony. 


~ 


qT is laid upon all of us to share our 
witness with our fellow Christians 
towards developing an adequate pro- 
gramme for peace within the Churches; 
and upon some to call upon statesmen 
and peoples to rencunce war and to pur- 
sue the ends of peace by meang which 
are themselves peaceful. Only Friends 
who are mentally as’ well as spirituaNy 
trained and prepared dare undertake 
these special tasks and as they go about 
them they must have the underatsnding 
support of us all. 


Nothing short: of the commitment of Friends 
to the Christian pacifist way of living 
ean fit us to answer the call for the 
abolition of war and for the changes in 
institutions and society necessary to 
achieve it; can fit us to seek in our 
different countries, creative reconciling 


solutions for the complex problems which | 
press upon us. 


To break out of the vicisus circle of war, 
fear, rearmament, war, the world must 
come ts grips with the problem at a 
deeper level, a level at which the divine 
qualities of love and the aceeptance of 
suffering “perate. 

We can never <ffer the pacifist way to 
peace as a sure and easy guarantee of 
immediate security—the redemption of 
the world from the sin of war will be 
costly. _ But we are called now to affirm 
our faith that only by this way will 
the world find that salvation which as 
Christians we believe to be the purpose 
of God. 
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While ever there ig a “ bully” ta the 
and be prepared to, defend himself and 
(the world) there are still © bullies ” 
pacifist is not so prepared he must go 
the feet of the bully... . 


He drove them all out of the Temple, 
out the changers’ money and overthrew 


of merchandise. 


T is often said that the Scriptures 
can be used to support even the 
theories of the devil. 

Certainly. it is true that those most 
anxious to justify war and preparation for 
war constantly use false analogies, and 
because they cannot find war justified in 
the life and teaching of Jesus must needs 
catch at any chance, however frail, as would 
the proverbial drowning man at a straw, 
to prove a point that in fact cannot be 


proved. 


BACK TO JOHANNESBURG AFTER 14 YEARS IN ENGLAND 
“ft was no longer a man in S. Africa’”’ 


— PETER ABRAHAMS 


By MARY WILLIS 


gf fiest reactions of an African, who has lived 14 years in this country, 
on returning for a visit to his native Johannesburg were described 
by Peter Abrahams, a distinguished author, at the first big public meeting 
of the Africa Bureau, held at Church House, Westminster, on October 9. 


In England, he said, he had felt like an 
ordinary human being. “When I landed at 
Johannesburg: I was no longer a man, I was 
almost a man, because I had a UK pass- 
port. Without that I would have been an 
ape, or what you will. No white person 
can appreciate just what it does to your 
heart and mind. 


“When I walked through the streets of 
Johannesburg I felt that I was tolerated 
there, that I was expected automatically to 


@ RAIL ACCIDENTS AND 
SAFETY MEASURES 


(Continued from page one) 


with the apparatus this means that a train 
cannot overrun signals at danger. Two 
kinds are in use, mechanical and magnetic. 
Technical difficulties are met through 
different kinds of signalling and by the 
fact that devices which will work with 
steam shave to be modified for electric. 


Experimenting since 1949 


Railway engineers have been experimeni- 
ing with ATC on a section of line between 
New Barnet and Huntingdon since 1949. 


They are still trying to find a system which 
will apply to different signalling apparatus 
and to steam and electric trains. 

It is not for me to say that railway en- 
gineers have played about with this prob- 
lem. But in view of the fact that a sys- 
tem of ATC has been known for close on 
half a century, and that such abstruse 
and complicated scientific achievements 
as radar were developed from scratch in 
a very short period due to war pressure, 
it would seem that a common method of 
ATC should have been discovered before 
now. 

Track circuiting, which indicates the 
position of trains in the signal box and 
which operates a system of signal locking 
to prevent mistakes; is one of the greatest 
measures for safe rail working. Yet it is 
by no means universal on main lines. 

Ministry of Transport enquiries into rail 
accidents repeatedly have stressed that 
they might have been prevented. The re- 
port by Col. R. J. Walker on the latest 
inquiry into ‘the accident at Piershill Junc- 
tion, Edinburgh, says that track circuiting 
would have prevented the accident. The 
annual report of the Ministry re-emphasises 
that ATC would probably have prevented 
a proportion of the accidents. 


The key to, rail safety 
expenditure. 


In 1948 the Minister of Transport said 
that it would cost £6 to £8 million to 
instal ATC over British Railways. Now it 
would cost about £10 million. Whilst 
the provision of ATC on all lines would 
not prevent all rail accidents it would 
certainly reduce them. If other safety 
measures were extended as_ well the 
record would be improved further. 

But capital expenditure is ultimately 


controlled by the Government. Immediately, 
British Transport Commission capital in- 


is capital 


vestment is vitally influenced by the need | 


to balance its accounts. 

As a person most concerned with railway 
efficiency and public safety I would say.that 
the 1947 Transport Act should be modified 
in order that these obvious safety devices 
be provided at any cost—Balance or not. 

As a person who rejects the thesis that 
military means should be used as an in- 
strument of policy and deplores the high 
expenditure of effort and money on arma- 
ments, I state categorically that a nation 
which neglects safety on the grounds that 
expenditure on weapons of destruction 
should come first, is 2 nation which, in the 


words of Shakespeare, has come to a most | in work of this nature. 
‘lame and impotent conclusion. 


give way to baas when baas came along.” 

The Rev. Michael Scott said that those 
who advocated racial domination and apart- 
heid were being challenged in South Africa 
by a campaign of civil disobedience which 
was a moral protest, without the use of 
force, and was a challenge to the Christian 
conscience, 


He pointed out that Britain herself had 
great responsibilities in Africa, and des- 
cribed the land hunger in Kenya, and the 
proposed federation scheme for Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
whereby the black population would be rep- 
resented by less than one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Assembly, whilst the 
white minority would be represented by a 
two-thirds majority—the majority which 
was required for any future changes in the 
Central African constitution. 


This scheme was also criticised by Mr. 
Creech Jones, a former Colonial Secretary, 
who reiterated many of the points in his 
Peace News article of May 23. 

Lord Hemingford, Chairman of the Africa 
Bureau, who has lived 26 years in West and 
East Africa, said that sooner or later full 
political rights would Ihave to be granted 
to the Africans. 

There were three ways in which we could 
ihelp Africa to choose a way of freedom 
which would also be a way of co-operation, 
of peace: we could pray that the family 
spirit might more and more sweeten our 
relations, we could befriend the Africans 
in this country, and we could bring pres- 
sure to bear on the governments we elected 
to see ‘that the Africans got the oppor- 
tunity tospeak for themselves. 


Work with the Africans, 


not for them 


By OLWEN BATTERSBY 


se TPHE Passive Resistance Movement is 
the biggest thing that has happened 
in the non-European history of South 
Africa,” Tom Wardle told the Non-Violence 
Commission of the PPU last week. 

Tom Wardle, who is working with the 
Central Board for Conscientious Objectors, 
London, had recently returned to this coun- 
try after spending four years in South 
Africa where he had been privileged t- 
live and mix with coloured peoples. 

The application of the unjust laws, which 


had been in existence long before the 
Malan Government, had for the first time 
created an issue on which all the coloured 


peoples of Africa—Indians, Africans, 
farmers and mine workers—could co- 
operate. 


Convinced of the rightness of their cause, 

they were proud of the arm bands, symbols 
and songs which denoted the movement; 
already there had been between 5,000 and 
| 6,000 prison sentences. 
But danger weuld come if police flogging 
| and similar methods were intensified. Com- 
munist leaders were already planning in 
terms of a general strike in two to three 
| years’ time. If this happened the economic 
‘life of the country would be brought to a 
standstill and African pecsple would face 
starvation. Civil war might follow. 

The solution, the speaker felt, lay not in 
doing things FOR the Africans, but in doing 
things WITH the Africans; there was a 
desperate need fo, international clubs. 
British people should give all the support 
possible to such enterprises as the Durban 
International Club, the Wilgespruit Farm, 
Johannesburg, and St. Faith’s Mission, 
Rhodesia. The nearest equivalent to an 
international club in this eountry was the 
All Nations Social Club, which was badly 
in need of funds. 

With the help of others, the speaker 
hoped t> return to South Africa and engage 
But it must be 
started quickly, for time was short. 


vant iig 


A l _ The first great 
averse to arming himself with a whip when He thought the occasivn merited. 

Letter to The Railway Review. 
And found in the Temple those that sold caen and sheep and doves, and the 
changers of mney sitting. And when He had made a sciurge of small cords, 


SYBIL MORRISON 


Whips, bullies and war 


the pacifist must learn to 
Ty this “school” of ours 
their strength. . If the 
into subjection and furever grovel at 
Pacifist and Socialist was not 


“ school” 
others. 


September 19, 1952. 


aud the sheep and the oxen and poured 
the fables. And said unto them that 


sold doves, Take these things hence; make yot My Fathers house an house 


St. John If. 14, 15, 16. . 


It is not possible to prove that Jesus ever 
justified war, nor it is possible to draw 2 
Isgienl conclusion from the  “ bully” 
analogy, since it is based upon a false 
assumption. 

Wars are not fought to protect helpless 
people from bullies. 

lf a vaunting of strength constitutes 2 
bully, Britain with its atom bomb, its grea 
rearmament programme and much boosted 

negotiation through strength ” policy, ca? 
hardly escape the charge. 

The war in Korea is justified on the 
ground that the North Koreans were 
* bullies” (“agpressors ” is the word used), 
but the North Koreans, the Russians a"@ 
the Chinese seem to believe that it is the 
Western Powers that are the bullies. 

Because both sides are proceeding on the 
theory put forward by the writer of the - 
letter to Railway Review a war hag yesulted | 
which, far from prctecting innocent people. 
has resulted in their ruthless and brut@ 


i destruction. 


cate ; . \ 
If this is what “standing up to a bully - 
means, It 1s more than time to think agai. 
% 


Actually, it is a false conclusion ‘that 
a bully can only be defeated by turning 
upon-him with his own methods; there are 
many “instances of victory by sheer force 
of personality, by gaining the moral sup- 
port of others through resolute refusal to 
use the same methods, and by making a?- 
other approach which, by its very newness; 
and jig its clear sincerity, may well have 4 
reconciling and unifying effect. . 

This Is not the same as grovelling; 
Jesus’ instruction to “ turn the other chee 
was not an instruction to provel; on the” 
contrary, it wag an instruction to stand | 
firm and make a positive gesture for peace: 

It is recorded that on one occasion Jesus | 
used a whip, and this is “the straw ” that. 
is clutched by those Christians who desire 
to find justification for the method of wal 
It should be remembered that though three 
out of four Gcespels tell the story of the 
expulsion from the Temple of the money 
changers, only one mentions the whip. 

Even if it were not fairly clear afte? 

a careful reading of the story as told ™ 
St. John in his Gospel, that the whip Ws 
for the cattle, it must surely be obviov® 
that something stronger than a whip wou 
have been needed to make the dealers 22 
speculators fly before one man; one mam 
who even with two whips could hardly hav® 
withstood their ezmbined attack. — 
_ It needs little argument to show th! 
it was the moral force of that one mah 
the over-riding strength of his denunciatio" 
of something they knew to be wrong, tha’ 
drove the violators of the Temple from its 
precincts. 

The whole of Christ’s teaching and W4) 
<f life was based on the faith that ev! 
can be defeated only by gocd. He did no 
hate the cattle-dealers or kill them: Hé 
denounced their defilement of the Chure 
and there is no parallel at all with w2!” | 
If the Scriptures are to be invoked thos. 
who invoke them should make sure that 
they are not themselves dealers in false a? 
feeble excuses unfit for ithe Temple. Thé, 


world awaits a great moral lead; it should 
rightly come from the Church. 
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